KHIYUT AL BURAIDAN

would they shoot the hares of this grove for the pot.1 The
Kathiris had another strange belief, that a camel hand-fed
at Mugshin instead of grazing for itself would suffer
misfortune.

The famous water-hole of Banaiyan lay but a day's march
ahead. An hour and a half after leaving our overnight's
hadh pastures, we breasted the red sand-hills of Khiyut al
Buraidan that marked the northern border of Sanam. The
wind had dropped and the pure smooth surface of the rosy
sand-hills - here called Hamarur - was in refreshing contrast
to the white smoking plains of the recent marches. Patches
of vivid green haram lined the gravelly troughs in the
sand-hills and our hungry camels occasionally snatched at a
tuft as we passed, though without encouragement, for haram
is a saline feed which does no good to the animal not used
to it. 'Now the Manasir,' said a Badu with a sweep of his
arm to the eastwards, 'have little else and their camels are
reared on it and grow humps like this5 - here he caught the
elbow of one arm held out before him, the forearm bent
upwards on the palm of the other hand - a favourite
gesture to indicate a large hump and therefore a thriving
animal.

Rare ridges.of red sand in the plain, long and low, and
patches of gadha growing out of elephant-mask accretions
of sand about their roots, formed an area called Qadha
Za'aza and brought us to more rolling red hills. In the
midst of these we halted over the water-hole of Banaiyan.
The caravan had dragged out, as all tired caravans do.
Ramadhan was telling on the men, the saline pastures on

1 A curious taboo peculiar to the Manasir tribe is that they will not eat
hare or any other animal that has been shot in the head, i.e. presumably
if its brains have been disturbed.
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